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Beginning with this number, the word 
“Quarterly’’ is substituted for ‘‘Bulletin’’ in 
the title of this publication. 
to make this change of name because of an 


It seems advisable 


apparent misunderstanding in some quarters 
‘as to the exact significance of tha word ‘‘bul- 
Ietin’’ as applied to publications issued by the 


state. Inasmuch as this is published every 


three months as a ‘‘circular of library informa- | 


tion’ it will serve its purpose as readily by a 
‘word indicating the freauency of publication 
as by the former name. The well-known 
inconvenience occasioned by a change of title 
has been considered by the Commission, and 
though reluctant to make the change, it is 
‘done to avoid any misunderstanding in the 
future. 








LIBRARY BUILDINGS. 


By Mr. Grant C. Miller, ot Patton & Miller, 
Architects, Chicago. 

The public library is an ancient institution, 
but when it came under the influence of the 
intense activity of the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, it received such an extraor- 
dinary expansion and such a revolution of 
methods as to make it almost a new creation. 

The modern movement may be traced to 
the organization of the American Library 
Association and the establishment of library 
schools. Under these two influences library 
administration has become a profession, 
requiring special training as much as for the 
other learned professions. At the same time 
the erection of library buildings became suffi- 
cently frequent to warrant architects in 
making a specialty of their planning. 

It is interesting toan architect to note how 
much time is given at conventions of librari- 
ans to the subject of library architecture. 
These discussions are necessary becauselibrary 
architecture is in a state of transition. The 
problem of school houses or a church is not 
radically different now from what it was ten 
years ago, and architects can find many good 
precedents to guide them, but a library built 
even five years ago is almost certain to be out 
of date. This is no reflection upon the library 
of five years ago, which may have been 
erected to accommodate the method of library 
administration at that time. It means that 
librarians have changed their minds during 
that period, or that the whole profession now 
stands where only a few radicals stood before. 

It is not the province of the architect to 
invent methods of library administration, but 
to accept the best methods in vogue, and 


“*Read before the lowa Library association, Griunell, October 30, 1902. 











invent new forms of building to fit the new 
methods. In this brief discussion of the 
library building of to-day, it is assumed at the 
outset that the building is to be managed on 
the ‘‘open shelf’’ or free access plan. It is 
perfectly safe to erect a building with this 
plan in view, because it will be equally con- 
venient for the old method, 

To bring our discussion at once to a prac- 
tical beginning, let us suppose that a library 
board is about to erect a new building, and 
inquire what actions they should take and in 


what order. 
First. Select a trained librarian, if not 


already blessed with one. There have been 
cases where a library board has ignored the 
librarian during the planning of a new 
building, saying that ‘‘the librarian is an old 
fogy and we will get a better one when we 
finish the new building.’’ The proper course 
is to get the new librarian and then take her 
advice iv regard to the building. 

Second. Select an architect with as much 
care and in much the same manne: as you do 
the librarian. 

The usual method is to defer the selection 
of an architect until after the choice of a site, 
thereby losing the professional advice of the 
architect as to the merits of various sites. 
The building committee may be competent to 
decide the convenience of location, and the 
architect will gladly relegate to them the 
decision between the rival sides of the city, 
but there are many points of an architectural 
nature in connection with the site that require 
professional advice. 

There have been not a fewcases recently in 
which library boards could have been saved 
the selection of unfortunate sites by the advice 
of an architect. 

In the selection of the site several things 
should be taken into consideration: (1) That 
it is conveniently located for the use of the 
public who are most in need of it; (2) that it 
should be of sufficient size not only for the 
present needs, but for its future growth and 
extension; (3) that the surroundings are such 
as to insure the safety of the building and its 
contents, and (4) that the surroundings give 
a proper architectural environment to the 
building. 

The lot should be as near the business 
center as possible, care being taken to avoid 
the noise likely to result from heavy trafficard 








electric cars. It is a mistake to locate the 
library in the best residence portion of the 
town, where it is taken away from the clags 
of people who need its help the most; speciaj 
consideration should be given to the working 
population. 

Regarding the second question, the lot 
should be as large as the appropriation wij] 
afford, so as to admit of light and air on aij 
sides. ‘The idea seems to prevail that the only 
lot which should be considered is a corner lot, 
but this is not always so, for an inside lot, 
with good frontage, admits of great economy 
in the construction of the building. In fact, 
the stack room, when in the rear, can in most 
cases be made without any architectural effect 
whatever. 

The surroundings are an important ques 
tion. If itis possible, the library should be 
detached from other buildings as far as prac. 
ticable, so as to diminish the risk of damage 
by fire, and also to admit the free access of 
light and air. 

Considering the library as an architectural 
monument and one of the most important 
buildings in our smaller cities, it should be so 
located as not to be surrounded by cheap 
structures; but, on the other hand, it should 
be grouped, if possible, with other public 
buildings. It is a mistake to scatter the vari- 
ous public buildings of the city, thereby mak- 
ing but a small impression with each one; but, 
rather, they should be grouped together 
around some open space, so that there shall 
be one place in the city that rises above the 
commonplace. 

Our libraries are usually comparatively low 
buildings, and should not be placed in close 
proximity to high business blocks. It is bet- 
ter to let a street intervene between the busi- 
ness section and the library, locating the 
library ip the same block with the residences 
rather than business property. 

Selection of an Architect. As the 
success ot a building depends mainly upon the 
services of the architect, it is a matter of the 
greatest importance that the library board 
should make no mistake in their choice, and 
it is worth while to give some consideration 
to the best method of procuring architectural 
services. 

It should be borne in mind that the first 
object to be attained is not the selection of the 
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jan, but a man to make the plan. If this 
int were clearly understood many mistakes 


would be avoided. No committee will find a 
plan ready made that will exactly meet the 
requirements of their case. Architects are 
pot dealers in ready made plans, but are pro- 
fessional advisers, who make a special study 
of each case, and after consultation with the 
owners, evolve a plan that will be the 
solution of that case. If committees would 
spend more time in studying the quali- 
fications of the various architects, and less 
time on the study of the plan which they wish 
toadopt in their particular case, fewer mis- 
takes would be made in the erection of the 
puildings. The time for the committee to 
study the plan is after they have selected their 
architect; because an architect is not in a posi- 
tion to give his client confidential advice con- 
cerning the many questions relating to the 
plan until he has been definitely employed, 
nor is the committee likely to make any real 
progress towards the solution of the case in 
hand until they have the assistance of an 
architect. An architect selected outright feels 
at once that he has the confidence of his cli- 
ents, and any man worthy of the profession 
cannot feel that he is trusted without doing 
his best to justify the confidence placed in 
him. 

The mistake is sometimes made in boards 
copying some building already built, because 
it has proven satisfactory for that particular 
place, to find only too late that it is not the 
best selection for their local conditions, for it 
has been found that almost every city or town 
differs in its requirements. The same general 
plan may seem feasible, but there will always 
be certain local conditions which will make it 
a different problem. You cannot look to the 
plan for the final success of the building; back 
of the plan is the architect, and it is to him 
you must look for success. 

A competition might better be called a 
“guessing match;’’ an architect trying to 
guess what wiil please the various members of 
the committee. 

Whenever an architect enters a competition 
he goes in to win, and it would be foolish 
indeed for him to ignore the wishes of the 
committee, however absurd their ideas may 
be concerning the problem in hand. A man 
who is sick may think that he knows what is 
the matter with himself and try to give direc- 





tions for his prescription, but if he will tell his 
physician how he feels and let him diagnose 
the case, his recovery will be more certain. 
Just so with a committee; if they will tell the 
architect how they feel about a building and 
let him solve the problem, the result will show 
the superiority of professional over amateur 


skill. 
After the architect is selected, he must 


inform himself on the various points before he 
can prepare an outline sketch indicating, in a 
general way, his views and the views of the 
board, of course calling into consultation the 
librarian, which is too frequently neglected. 
The one person who should be most consulted 
in the making of a plan for a library building 
is the librarian, and she must, indeed, be but 
illy fitted for her business who cannot give 
many valuable points concerning the interior 
arrangement of a library building. If the 
organization is a new one and the librarian 
has not yet been employed, the various states 
have library commissions, whose duty and 
pleasure it is to give advice on points pertain- 
ing to their work, and, even though there is 
a librarian, this consultation with the commis- 
sion is a wise one. 

The architectural profession is so clear in 
its idea that the primary selection should be 
of an architect rather than of a plan, that in 
the official circular of the American Institute 
of Architects on the subject of competitions, 
it is stated that whenever a competition is 
instituted, the purpose of that competition 
should be the selection of the architect who is 
best fitted to have charge of the case in hand, 
rather than the selection of a plan which can 
be adopted in its entirety. 

Members of library boards are right in feel- 
ing that as custodians of a public trust, they 
must consider the claims and qualifications of 
more than one architect; but this considera- 
tion may be given in ways more effective than 
by a competetion. Let a time be set when the 
various architects may appear before the 
library board and give an account of them- 
selves and their work, then let the library 
board follow up this consultation with a 
thorough investigation into the record of each 
architect. Such a method, carefully followed 
out, can hardly fail to secure the services of 
an architect well qualified for the solution of 
their problem. 

After the architect has been selected and 











ahd a confidential meeting with the library 
board, he must first inform himself on many 
practical points, such as the following: 

Size of lot; location and surroundings; 
appropriation at hand; local materials; how 
long the present library has been in existence; 
number of volumes in the present library; pop- 
ulation of the town; whether the population 
is likely to increase, and in what proportion; 
what the classes of readers are, whether 
mechanics or literary people; money avail- 
able for yearly maintenance; average yearly 
increase; number of attendants in charge of 
library; what the space occupied by the present 
library is, and whether this space is large 
enough; whether the library is to be run on 
the ‘‘open stack’’ system, or if there will be 
an open shelf room; the number of volumes to 
go into the children’s room; the number of 
reference books; as to whether there should be 
a separate room for newspapers and period- 
icals, other than the general reading room; an 
extra room in the way ofa study or seminary 
room for special work required; librarian’s 
room tor cataloguing or work room, separate 
or combined; a bindery; a trustees’ room, and 
if any provisions are to be made for a lecture 
room, to accommodate meetings for matters 
pertaining to art and literary advancement; a 
museum and art room, etc. 


After going over these various points, the | 


architect is then in a position to prepare a ten- 
tative plan, embodying the various points that 
are the result of his consultation with the 
members of the board and the librarian. 

Libraries may be grouped under three 
different heads: Reference libraries, univer. 
sity and college libraries, and city libraries. 
Under the latter head they vary somewhat 
according to the size of the town, but I shall 
devote most of my time to the description of 
libraries outside of those in the very largest 
cities. 

The small library has been recognized to 
have so many excellent features, that the 
tendency is to retain as many of these as is 
possible in the larger buildings. 

In general, a public library should contain 
an entrance hall, delivery room, general read- 
ing room, reference room, a children’s read- 
ing room, librarian’s office and a cataloguing 
room (these rooms either separate or com- 
bined, and varying according to the size of 
the library), and a room for specia) study; 
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and in the larger libraries, a newspaper and 
periodical room. In the libraries of moderay 
size those should be located, as far as pogg. 
ble, on the first floor. 

Provision for future growth can someting 
be made by having rooms on the second flog 
for the reference department. 

The second floor may contain, also, , 
small lecture room, museum and art gallery, 
a trustee’s room, and rooms for special study, 
the use of which, the future only can dete, 


mine. 
In the basement may be located the boil 


and fuel rooms toilet rooms for both sexes, 
with separate stairs leading to each, » 
unpacking room and work room, and a 

room, preferably directly under the stag 
room, for the storageof governmental reports 
and books which have become crowded out 
the first floorand are not frequently consulted, 

If the building is only one story and bag. 
ment, the lecture room can be accommodatej 
in the basement, and it is not advisable tp 
recommend a two story building where th 
appropriation is under $20,000. In building 
where the appropriation is greater, it is wig 
to make proivsions for a second story, eve 
though this is not finished at the time of th 
erection of the building. We have found frog 
experience that where the appropriation i 
more than $20,000, the cost of one story ani 
a high basement is but little less than a tw 
story building and basement, with the seconi 
story unfinished. In order to get an archi 
tectural effect in a one story building, th 
ceilings must be quite high. In a two stoy 
story building this is not necessary; therefore, 
the difference in cost between a one and atwo 
stosy building is very slight. Ina one stoy 
building, the extra height of ceiling adds t 
the cost of heating, over that of a building 
with the first story of the ordinary height 
The impression seems to prevail that in order 
to get an architectural effect, one must har 
high ceilings, but the tendency in the moden 
library is to retain as much as possible of th 
domestic effect that is found in the homel 
brary, and this can better be obtained with: 
ceiling of ordinary height. 

One of the most common arrangementsit 
the library, as we findit, is the location of th 
entrance at the center of the front of the builé 
ing. Lying directly back of the entrances 
the delivery room; to the right and left of tht 
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delivery room in the two wings, we find a 

reading room and reference room, a 
children’s reading room, and back of the 
delivery room, to the rear, is located a stack 


- goom, and of a width that will overlap the ends 


of the two reading rooms. In one of the internal 
angles formed by the intersection of the stack 
room and reading room, is found the librari- 
an’s and cataloguing room, and in the other 
a reference study, which is convenient to both 
the stack and general reading room. This 
general arrangement applies to small and 
medium sized libraries. Where theconditions 
are such as to demand greater space, pro- 
yision should be made for a separate reference 
room. Sometim-s this can be conveniently 
jocated on the first floor. If the appropriation 
istoo small. provision can be made for a future 
reference room to be located on the second 
foor, as previously suggested. This same 

eral arrangement may be carried out in a 
puilding with a corner entrance, with slight 
modifications, and can be made a very prac- 
tical plan. 

Delivery Room. One of the most impor- 
tant points to be considered in the planning of a 
library building, should be such an arrange- 
ment of the delivery room and delivery counter 
asto secure absolute supervision over the entire 


first floor, with the fewest attendants. The. 


annual maintenance must not be spent 
entirely upon the running expenses of the 
library and leave nothing for the purchase of 
new books, if we expect the public to con- 
tinue their active interest in library work that 
has been so well begun. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon 
this matter of supervision. It has happened 
in more than one case, that after the comple- 
tion of a new library of monumental architec- 
ture, it is discovered that the cost of adminis- 
tration has increased two or three fold over 
that of the old library, which, perhaps, was 
located on the second floor of a commercial 
building, where all the departments were in 
one large room, with no more substantial 
division between the book stacks and the read- 
ing room than a light railing. On the other 
hand, we have in mind a library in which the 
superior convenience of the new building so 
facilitated the administration that it was found 
possible to decrease the number of attendants. 

The ‘‘open shelf’’ system of library man- 
agement calls for a very different arrangement 





of the delivery desk from what has been used 
heretofore. With the old arrangement there 
was usually a long counter, the public being 
kept on the outside and the librarian and 
assistants on the inside, the’ public not having 
access to the bookcases. Now that the pub- 
lic is being admitted more freely to the book 
stacks, the librarian must be surrounded bya 
counter on all sides. This new style of deliv- 
ery counter is at present in a state of evolution, 
and we cannot say what is the best arrange- 
ment until we can learn from experience with 
those already built. But we must provide for 
the charging of new books and the return of 
same, bearing in mind that the librarian is 
not always expected to get the books for the 
readers, but that the readers will select their 
own books and bring them to the librarian’s 
desk to be charged, and that the books will 
be naturally brought to the back of the desk; 
that is, the readers will come from the book 
stack. 

A convenient method is to have the public 
pass always to the right, so that in coming in 
the readers will leave their books on one side 
of the counter, and coming out will have the 
new books charged on the opposite side. The 
logical result of the open shelf plan is to make 
less of the delivery room than heretofore. It 
is well to have seats for those who are waiting, 
but readers who come to draw books usually 
pass at once into the book stack, and, there- 
fore, it is more convenient to place the card 
catalogue in the stack room, or in the back of 
the delivery counter, where it can be reached 
by the librarian as well as the public. 

The delivery counter must have conveni- 
ences with which librarians are familiar—such 
as shelves to hold the books returned until 
they are taken to the stack room, card cata- 
logue drawers for the shelf list, a drawer for 
library cards, cash drawer, etc. 

In the smaller libraries, the main work of 
the library will be done inside of the deiivery 
counter; therefore, there should be ample 
space for two attendants, with a work table and 
shelves beneath the counter to hold books to 
be repaired, etc. 

The designing of the delivery counter to 
meet the demands of the library is one of the 
most particular problems that the library 
architect is called upon to solve. 

One of the chief difficulties in planning a 
library is the proper lighting of the delivery 





counter, which must, of necessity, be placed 
near the center of the building, and, hence, 
farthest removed from the windows. In a 
library of considerable size it is almost a 
necessity to introduce light from thetop. In 
a one-story building there is no difficulty in 
resorting to a skylight to illuminate a ceiling 
light above the delivery counter. In this way 
abundance of light can be obtained, but care 
must be taken to avoid the excessive heat 
from a skylight by efficient ventilation of the 
same. 


Library Floors. The flooring of a 
library is a detail of importance. Marble and 
mosaic are hand some and durable, but too 
noisy for use, except in the vestibule and 
stairhall. Hard wood is more frequently 
employed, but even such floors are noisy, 
and the ideal material seems to be cork 
carpet, or very heavy linoleum. A very 
good combination can be made of mosaic, 
and hard wood and cork carpet, by which 
we can preserve both beauty and utility, 
by using cork carpet for the center, both 
of reading rooms and delivery room, and 
making a border of marble or mosaic in the 
delivery room, and of hard wood in the read- 
ing rooms. 


General Reading and Reference 
Room. In the moderate sized library, the 
moment the children are taken out of the gen- 
eral reading room, it becomes more of a refer- 
ence room and most of the reference books, 
as well as bound magazines, should be in this 
room. Space should also be provided for 
periodicals and magazines, and there should 
be a newspaper rack. 

The present tendency of bringing the pub- 
lic as much as possible into direct contact with 
the books, is leading librarians to demand the 
utmost amount of wall shelving around the 


walls of the general reading and reference | 
| doubtless become more frequent in the futur 


| for teachers to send their pupils to the public 


room, and the children’s reading room. To 
accomplish this it is even urged that the win- 


dows all be placed above the tops of the book | 
cases. There is danger that a very good | 
movement may be carried to excess, and mis- | 


takes may be made in sacrificing the window 
outlook to wall shelving. 


placed five or six feet from the floor; but in the 


smaller rooms of the average library such an | 


arrangement produces a feeling of oppression 





In a reading room | 
of large dimensions, the window sills may be | 


and coufinement that is very objectionable, 
It is quite likely that the outlook from the 
reading room is upon a handsome lawn, or 
gives a view of an interesting street, and the 
public is much more likely to use the library 
if the reading rooms are pleasant and it is pos. 
sible to rest the eyes occasionally by a look 
from the window, than if they are shut in og 
all sides by cases of books. In this case, as 
in many others, the middle course is safest. 
It often happens that the view from the enj 
windows is undesirable, and it is a positiye 
gain to utilize the the wall space for books, 
getting a sufficient light above the top of the 
cases, at the same time making the front wip. 
dows with low sills, to give an outlook, 


Small tables in reading rooms are usually 
preferred to the larger ones, and it is advisg. 
ble to have a light standard on each table, ip 
addition to the general illumination of the 
room from the ceiling. 

Ventilation. The ventilation of th 
reading rooms should be ample, and it is for. 
tunate that we can here unite the utmost sim. 
plicity and effectiveness of the ventilation 
with architectural adornment to the room, by 
making the ventilation through a fireplace, 
Such fireplaces should have flues proportional 


for ventilation, and not heating, and if prop. 
erly arranged will have a good draft, even 
though there be no fire burning. 


General Room. Opening off of the 
reading room it is well to have a general util- 
ity room, the purpose of which cannot always 
be determined in advance. If there is nosep- 
arate reference room, this may be used as 
such; or, it may be used as a study for read- 
ers making special investigations. 

The public library is coming to be consid- 
ered more and more as an integral part of our 
system of public education, as a necessary 
supplement to our public schools. It wil 


library in order to prepare for their school 
problems, and also, teachers will accompany 
their classes to the library and instruct them 
in its use. Some rvom is needed to accom: 
modate such classes. Some of our librarians 
are doing effective missionary work in getting 
boys in from the street and reading to them, 
and for such a purpose a room is needed on 
the main floor, convenient for the librarian. 





Children’s Reading Room, This is 
the children’s library. It is the room that 
belongs to them, and to them alone. It has 
their especial books on the shelves. It has its 
own card catalogue, which even the younger 
children learn to use. If possible, it has a 
_ special attendant to assist the children, but 
even with such assistance the children are 
allowed to take the books from the shelves. 
There must be pictures on the walls, and 
drawers in which pictures and photographs 
can be kept. 

A lavatory is also needed for washing the 
juvenile hands. For motives of economy, the 
washbowl may be put in the stack room, 
immediately adjoining the children’s room, 
and it must be where the librarian can have 
oversight of it. 

Tables and chairs in the children’s room 
must be of a height suited to their use. 
There sbould be at least two heights of tables, 
for the smaller and larger children, with 
chairs to correspond. 

Stack Room. Under the old method of 
library administration the main points to be 
considered in arranging the stack room were, 
to secure good lighting, provide for future 
extension, and arrange the stacks so as to 
save the librarian steps in getting the books 
and bringing them to the delivery coun- 
ter. With the open shelf method, the light- 
ing and extension must be considered the 
same, but now in a great many cases the 
librarian stands or sits at her central station 
and the readers find their own books, and we 
must introduce a new element, viz: the super- 
vision of the stack room from the: delivery 
counter. There is only one arrangement that 
promises perfect supervision, viz: the radia- 
ting stack, which permits the librarian from 
one point to view every aisle between the 
book-cases. 

It will be found that this form of stack has 
other merits. Even if the librarian has to get 
the books, it permits going from the delivery 
counter to any given book in a straight line. 
It, furthermore, gives better lighting than is 
possible with parallel book stacks. The aisles 
between the case; widen out towards the win- 
dows, permitting broader windows and more 
efficient lighting. 

The radiating stack occupies somewhat 
more space than the old type, but the advan- 





tages more than offset the slight additional 


cost, 
Itis, apparently, not as easy to make future 


extensions to the radiating stack as it is with 
the cases arranged in parallel rows. But it 
should be borne in mind that it is not by any 
means easy to build extensions to the old type 
of stack, and a careful study of the compara- 
tive merits of the two types of stack, will 
show that the radiating stack is not greatly 
behind the old type in its capacity for exten- 
Sion. It would be wise, however, to make 
the stack room larger at the beginning than 
needed for its immediate use, putting in the 
book-cases as they are needed. t This would 
permit leaving out each alternate case, giving 
alcoves, which would be greatly appreciated 
by the readers. 

The free access plan has obliterated, to a 
great degree, the distinction between the 
stack room and the readingroom. Books are 
placed on shelves inthe reading room, and the 
readers are admitted to the stack room, and the 
problem of areference room can often besolved, 
practically as well as economically, by keep- 
ing the reference books in the stack room and 
allowing sufficient open spaces for consulting’ 
them there. 

Expansion of the stack room may be made 
vertically, as well as horizontally. This was 
objected to under the old system, as neces- 
sitating the climbing of stairs by the librarian. 
But the public will not complain if some of 
the books are placed in the gallery in thestack 
room. Such a gallery can be arranged so as 
to be in full view from the delivery counter. 
I conceive of a model stack room as consisting 
of three levels: The main floor on a level with 
the delivery counter, containing the popular 
works; a basement for government reports 
and other bulky volumes of value, but which 
are seldom consulted, and a gallery for special 
collections of scientific works, to be used 
mainly by students. If the main floor is 
shelved to its utmost capacity, the gallery 
can be made in the form of alcoves, giving a 
series of studies where the reader may be 
quiet and find within his reach the works on 
his special topic, and each of these alcoves be 
under the control of the librarian. 

Metal stacks have become justly popular, 
and should be of simple pattern, so as not to 
collect dust. 


Librarian’s Room. In a small library 





the librarian’s room can be used for a trus- 
tees room, and also for cataloguing purposes. 
In the larger libraries it is necessary to have a 
separate cataloguing room, and in still larger 
libraries there must be a staff room, with pro- 
visions for the wraps of the attendants, filing 
cabinets for correspondence, etc. 


Basement and Second Story. The 
utilization of these stories is a matter of great 
importance for club rooms and purposes not 
directly a part of the library work, but natu- 
rally and properly allied thereto. 


In conclusion, I wish to repeat that the 
public library is in a state of evolution. Cer- 
tain fundamental principles are clear, and 
will not be changed, but we have not yet 
reached an ultimate conclusion on matters of 
detail. The librarians have accomplished 
great things in the evolution of the public 
library, and if the architectura] profession has 
justly been accused of apathy, such a charge 
is now a thing of the past, for not a few ar- 
chitects are making serious study of the li- 
brary problem and laboring, not without suc- 
cess, to meet the exacting requirements of 
the question. 


It is difficult to close this paper without a 
discussion of library design, but I feel it will 
be safe to dismiss this with a few words, be- 
cause every one knows that the design is the 
work of the architect, because the architect is 
usually allowed pretty full sway in carrying 
out his artistic ideas. It is less understood 
that the architect, if he at all fulfills his mis- 
sion, must also be acquainted with the prac- 
tical working details of the library building, 
and the importance of these practical matters 
is more apt to be overlooked by building com 
qmittees than those of design. Therefore, 
this paper has dealt with these practical mat- 
ters in the hope that their consideration by 
library trustees, librarians and architects to- 
gether, will result in a still further advance of 
our library architecture. 


In regard to design, time permits only a 
word of congratulation that the public taste 
is improving year by year. There is less 
desire for mere show and a vulgar display of 
cheap materials. The revival of classic archi- 
tecture is bringing with it an appreciation of 
the refinement that characterizes such work, 
and a desire that our libraries shall be built of 
enduring materials, and shall be nobly and 





fitly designed, even though simplicity ig 
enforced by financial censiderations. We 
should remember, above all things, not to 
lavish our money for the adornment of the 
exterior to such an extent as to curtail the 
proper treatment of the interior of the build. 
ing. There has been great development ip 
the manufacture of brick, and artistic effects 
can be produced in this material. When the 
appropriation is small no attempt should be 
made to build of stone, for brick is an honest 
material, and its possibilities have not yet 
been exhausted. 

This paper has discussed the library ques. 
tion in a logical order: First, the selection 
of the librarian and architect, then the work. 
ing out of the practical problem, leaving to 
the lasta word on the design, for the design of 
the building must follow the plan and bea 
fitting expression of the purposes and arrange- 
ment of the building. The library of today 
in its arrangement is a new creation. We 
cannot clothe it in second-hand garments. No 
more interesting problem is presented to the 
architect than the evolution of the library, 
first in its practical form, and then in an 
artistic expression, that shall fitly represent 
the high position the building occupies in the 
community. 

STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

Deeming it of utmost importance that all 
publications relative to the state of lows 
should be found in every public, school and 
college library in the state, the State His- 
torical Society of Iowa has made provision for 
the admission of Iowa libraries to library 
membership in the Society. The payment of 
the nominal fee of one dollar annually, enti- 
tles a library to become a member of the 
Society and to receive the quarterly publica- 
tion of the Society—the Iowa journal of his- 
tory and politics—and all other publications 
issued subsequent to date of membership. 
Libraries enrolled this year will receive the 
four volumes of the Messages and Proclama- 
tions of the Governors of lowa, the first vol- 
ume of which will be ready for delivery ina 
few weeks. 

Communications may be addressed to the 
secretary or to the librarian, Miss Margaret 
Budington, State Historical Society, lows 
City, lowa. 
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The thirteenth annual meeting of the Iowa 
Library Association was held in Grinnell, Octo- 
per' 29-30, 1902. The attendance was larger 
than atany previous meeting, 108 persons 
peing registered, besides many friends and 
visitors who attended for a part of the ses- 
sions. 

The opening session Tuesday evening was 
held in the beautiful new Colonial Theatre. 
The program opened with music furnished by 
the lowa College Glee Club, and other musical 
talent of lowa College located at Grinnell. 
Prof. Parker, Trustee of the Stewart Public 
Library, presided and introduced the new 
president of lowa College, Dr. Bradley, who 
greeted the Association in a graceful address 
of welcome. This was responded to by Mr. 
F. F. Dawley of Cedar Rapids, President of 
the Association, who after a few words of 
appreciation in behalf of the Association, gave 
an address on the outlook of library affairs in 
lowa. (The address is given on another page 
of this issue. ) 

After the program was concluded an in- 
formal reception was held at the new Stewart 
Library Building, where the librarian and 
trustees cordially welcomed the members of 
the association. 

Wednesday morning the Association con- 
vened in the Congregational church adjacent 
to the library; the business session begin- 
ning at 9:30 occupied about one hour 
after which a report on Library extension in 
lowa was given by the Secretary of the Iowa 
Library Commission. This report briefly set 
forth the agencies which are active in extend- 
ing library interests in Iowa in addition to the 
Commission, which exists primarily for this 
purpose. Among these is the receptive atti- 
tude of the people of Iowa toward any educa- 
tional movement, the activity of the club 





women both locally and through the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the impetus 
given to the work through the library build- 
ings being erected by Mr. Carnegie’s generos- 
ity and also by Iowa citizens, among whom 
during the past year are Hon. C. J. A. 
Erricson of Boone, Mr. P. M. Musser, of 
Muscatine, Ex- Governor F. M. Drake of 
Centerville and Hon. Joel Stewart of Grin- 
nell. Emphasis was laid on the importance 
of erecting buildings arranged for economical 
supervision from a central point of observa- 
tion. 


The lowa Summer Library School at the State 
University at lowa City, giving a six weeks’ 
course for those who are already engaged in 
library work or difinitely appointed to a posi- 
tion, was mentioned as a large factor in 
library extension and in raising the standard 
of library work; the session the past summer 
having a gratifying attendance of forty, six- 
teen of whom came especially for the two 
weeks’ course in children’s work given by 
Miss Annie Carroll Moore of Pratt Institute 
Library. The spirit of improvement among 
both librarians and trustees was noted and 
also the attention given to the children in 
providing a children’s room or corner in many 
libraries and abolishing the age limit. 

Library legislation has during the past 
year transferred the Traveling Library from 
the State Library Board to the Library Com- 
mission and makes the extension of the Travel- 
ing Library work possible. The revised 
commission law provides for a report on 
library conditions in Iowa, containing sketches 
and illustrations of the libraries in the state 
to be presented to the governor and printed 
next. year. It is hoped this will be a valuable 
document in library extension in the state. 

The annual meeting of the State Associa- 
tion was mentioned as one of the chief factors 
in arousing and extending an interest in library 
affairs: also the high character of the libra- 
rians and the strength added to the work 
during the past year by those who have come 
into the state bringing the skill of technical 
training from the library schools, in some 
cases supplemented by wide experience in 
other states. Ten such have been added to 
our number either as librarians or catalogers. 

A list of the places visited by the secretary 
during the past year was given; also, a list of 
the free public libraries in the state in which 











any event of importance had occurred during 
the year or which are erecting buildings, 
forty-two being enumerated. A list was also 
given of the county seats having no free pub- 
lic library supported by municipal tax, and 
those present were urged to co-operate with 
the Commission in inaugurating the work in 
these towns. 

The Round Table of Practical Methods con- 
ducted by Miss Harriet L. McCrory, Librarian 
Public Library, Cedar Rapids, created much 
interest. The topics under discussion were 
Work vs. Weariness, Borrowing ideas from 
neighboring libraries, Publicity, Staff train- 
ing and the apprentice system. Under the 
last topic Miss McCrory explained the attitude 
of the Cedar Rapids Library wherean appren- 
tice class has been conducted for the past two 
years. The distinction was shown between 
such a class, which only attempts to prepare 
assistants for the local library, and the library 
training given in the regular library schools 
and summer schools. 

At 1:30 a drive was given through the 
courtesy of the Public Improvement Associa- 
tion of Grinnell, and when the meeting con- 


vened, the gene-al theme, Library Work with | 


Children, the School and the Library, was 
announced. Mrs. Charlotte Whitne y Eastman, 
editor Zhe Young Citizen, Cedar Falls, spoke 
on Educational Ideals in School and Library. 
(This paper will be given in the next issue of 
the Quarterly.) 

This paper was discussed by Miss Harriet 
A. Wood, who emphasized the educational 
sicGe of the librarian’s profession and dwelt 
upon the importance of a capable librarian in 
maintaining the educational ideals of the 
library. 


Personal element in library work with 





| the mutual helpfulness of both club and i 


children was the subject of a thoughtfui and | 


well presented paper by Miss Lillian Pospishil, | 
' a librarian in close touch with club work. She 


Children’s Librarian, Cedar Rapids. (The 
paper will be given in the next issue.) This 


suggestive manner by Mrs. C. H. Bryant, 
trustee, Corning Library, followed by Miss 
Ruth G. Gatch, Des Moines Public Library. 

‘*How the Library and School May work 
together,’’ was presented by Miss Marilla W. 
Freeman, Librarian, Davenport. Miss Free- 
man spoke of her experience in helping to 
bring about a closer co-operation between the 
library and school and gave many practical 





paper was discussed in a very pleasing and | Library, which had proven helpful to club 
| women. 








hints as to how such co-operation may bg 
accomplished. 

Miss Mary E. Downey, Librarian, Ottum. 
wa, outlined her plan for ‘‘Talks to schoo} 
children on the use of books,’’ suggesting the 
possibilities for instruction in familiarizing the 
children with the resources of the library. 

The meeting of the college librarians was 
held in the lecture room simultaneously 
with this session. In the evening, Rabbj 
Hirsch, Chicago, gave an address on ‘ ‘Libra. 
ries and Education,’’ which was scholarlyang 
eloquent. 

Thursday morning, the first hour was 
devoted to the business meeting. The com. 
mittee on place of meeting reported three 
invitations, but Marshalltown was recom. 
mended, owing to its central location and the 
fact that their new building will afford ay 
audience room and other conveniences for 
meeting. The standing committees for the 
ensuing year were announced and the follow. 
ing officers were elected: 

President—Johnson Brigham, State Libra. 
rian. 

Vice-President — Mrs. 
Mason City. 

Secretary—Miss Clara Estabrook, Eldora, 

Treasurer—M. Hale Douglass, Grianell. 


The general theme of the morning pro- 
gram was Books and reading. 

The Club and the Library was the title of 
paper presented by Mrs. Jessie Waite David- 
son, Burlington, member of lowa Library 
Commission. This paper, written by one 
who has been prominently identified with the 
Iowa Federation of Women’s Clubs, set forth 



























C. H. MeNider, 












brary. (This will be given in the next issue.) 
Miss Ella McL ney, Librarian, Des Moines, 
dircussed this paper from the point of view of 







described the methods in use in the Des Moines 






Mrs. C, H. McNider, trustee, Mason City, 
followed in a most interesting description of 
what had been accomplished for the local li- 
brary by the club women of Mason City. 

Anaddress by Judge H. E. Deemer, of the 
Iowa Supreme Court, on ‘‘The Selection of 
Books,’’ was a stimulating and thoughtfdl 
presentation of this important subject. 















Mr. H. M. Dysart, Librarian, Fairfield, 
priefly discussed this address. Rev. E. M. 
Vittum, trustee, Grinnell, spoke on the peren- 
nial question of fiction, in a most discrimina- 
ting manner, and this was discussed by Mr. 
Johnson Brigham, State Librarian. 

The general theme for the afternoon session 
was the Management of Libraries and Respon- 
sibilities of Trustees. 


‘*Responsibilities of Trustees to Readers,’’ 
by Mrs. H. J. Howe, presented in a most 
pleasing manner the duties of the trustee and 
the possibilities for far-reaching usefulness for 
one who occupies this responsible position. 
The paper was discussed by Mr. George F. 
Henry, trustee, of Des Moines, who empha- 
sized the responsibility of the trustee to the 
tax payer. 

A most compreheasive paper on the sub- 
ject of library buildings was pres:nted by Mr. 
Grant C. Miller, of the firm of Patton & Mil- 
ler, architects, Chicago. Mr. Miller outlined 
the sfeps to be taken in the erection of a 
building and the rooms necessary in a small 
library, basing his arrangement on free access 
to shelves and with a v:ew to ecosomica] 
administration. This paper is given in full 
inthis number. In the evening those specially 
interested in the subject had an opportunity 
to examine the plans of buildings now being 
erected in Iowa. 


The chief interest of the afternoon program 
centered about the guest of honor, Mr. Mel- 
vil Dewey, director of the New York State 
Library, who discussed ‘ ‘Questions of Admin- 
istration’? in his usual characteristic and 
inspiring manner. The live and practical 
questions relating to the best conduct of a 
library were ably set forth, and his own 
advanced views in the relation of thenational, 
state and local libraries were outlined, and 
following this, the Question Box, conducted 
by Mr. Dewey, gave ample opportunity for 
expression of his views on many phases of 
liorary work. His presence was an inspira- 
tion and he was enthusiastically received by 
the association and the students of Lowa Col- 
lege, whom he addressed at chapel, both 
Thursday and Friday mornings. 

An informal reception was given at the 
new Stewart library building of the Grinnell 
free library on Tuesday evening, and the clos- 
ing feature of the meeting was a reception 





given at the college gymnasium by Iowa Col- 
lege and Grinnell people. 

The local committee was unceasing in its 
efforts to provide for the comfort and pleasure 
of their guests, and the meeting, both in 
attendaice and spirit, was in advance of 
former meetings. Many trustees were in 
attendance. 





BOOKMS FOR THE BLIND. 


The Iowa Traveling Library now under 
the direction of the lowa Library Commission, 
has been recognized for several years as an 
important factor in public education in the 
state. Its work is growing and is reaching 
new localities in the state each week. The 
reported circulation of the books during the 
year 1902 was almost 15,000, while statistics 
were not received from many centers. The 
regular collections of fifty volumes for the 
general reader, as well as the smaller collec- 
tions of books on special subjects of study for 
the student are equally popular. 

A new feature of the traveling library work 
inaugurated by the commission this winter, is 
the loaning of books for the blind, printed in 
the New York point letters. It has been 
found that no collection of these books is 
accessible in the state outside the lowa Col- 
lege for the Blind at Vinton, and it seems fitting 
that the state should loan books to this special 
class, inasmuch as it has provided a school 
where they may acquire the ability to read. 
The superintendent of the college at Vinton 
has, by his co-operation, made it possible for 
the Library Commission to make a beginning 
in this direction. The books will be sent free 
of transportation to any blind person in the 
state of Iowa. All who read this are asked to 
send to the secretary of the Commission the 
name and address of every blind person living 
in the state knownto them. Only by the per- 
sonal interest of some one in each community 
can those who are blind learn of this oppor- 
tunity to secure books. Further information 
and a list of the books to be loaned will be 
sent by the Commission on request. 





It is chiefly through books that we enjoy 
intercourse with superior minds, and these 
invaluable means of communication are in the 


reach of all. In the best books, great men 


talk to us, give us their most precious thoughts 
and pour their souls into ours.—Channing. 








PRESIDENT'S ANNUAL ADDRESS, 
I. L. A., 1902. 


By Mr. F. F. Dawley, Cedar Rapids Ia. 

Our communities are by no means unani- 
mous on the subject of the establishment of 
public libraries, as is shown by the fact that 
in many places they have been established by 
only a very small majority of the votes cast. 
Not many openly oppose it, except perhaps to 
say they cannot afford it, but there is a great 
indifference to it and a strong feeling that it is 
an unnecessary expense, among a large num- 
ber of business men and tax payers; and, 
if it had not been for the influence of 
women and women’s clubs, who understand 
‘that there is something more in life than the 
mere earning of a living, many of our new 
libraries would not yet have commenced their 
existence. 

It is well to take account of this opposition, 
and give the reasons for the faith that is in us. 
Some prominent men, successful in‘ business, 
say that the library is of no use to them, that 
when they have read the newspaper and looked 
at the magazines they have no time left for 
books. The implication seems to be that 
therefore the library is not useful to the com- 
munity. One who has never had a lawsuit of 
his own might just as well say that the courts 
were of no use to him or to the community, 
and therefore he should not be taxed for them. 

Such opinions are apt to be expressed by 
the so-called ‘‘practical man,’’ who thinks 
that when one has gone through school or 
college and studied the prescribed course he has 
been educated, that an education is a certain 
quantity, a thing to be compassed and com- 
pleted by a certain time and then to be done 
with so that one may thereafter exert his 
whole strength and employ his whole time in 
doiag business and getting money. His idea 
is that education should be confined to those 
branches of knowledge which are necessary to 
the individual’s trade or calling, and that 
everything else should be left out. It is as 
though one should say the Brooklyn bridge 
has more cables than it needs; we will cut out 
this one, and this, and this, and it will still 
stand. So it may, but such a course is most 
likely to ruin the structure. It would seem 


as though every one who would consider the 
matter, would see that even from the practical 
standpoint the public library is a necessity, 








just as much as the public school. Of course 
I cannot say anything on this subject which igs 
new to librarians or educators; but it is only 
by iteration and reiteration that the plainest 
truths come to be accepted, and I hope my 
suggestions may reach some people who have 
not given the matter the attention it deserves, 

What is the place of the library in educa. 
tion? Some knowledge of reading, writing 
and arithmetic, with perhaps a bowing ac- 
quaintance with some of the sciences. is the 
most that the vast majority of children can 
acquire in the public schools. A compara- 
tively small proportion attend the high schools 
or colleges, but nearly all go out at an early 
age into the active work of life. Their educa- 
tion even for their every day work is far from 
complete. It is hardly commenced. Even 
those who have gone through the high school 
or the college or the university. have made 
but a beginning, although they may have con- 
fined themselves to the so-called practical stud- 
ies, for these can aot be fully covered in the few 
years of school life. Besides, it is the study 
which one carries on, in connection with his 
practical experience, after leaving the schools, 
that becomes a real part of him, 


If one is ever to become more than a 
hewer of wood and a carrier of water, he 
must always keep on not only acquiring per- 
sonal experience in his calling, but studying 
it and its history, and its relations to other 
affairs, and the experience of others in the 
same calling. That which any one man can 
see with his own eyes and hear with his own 
ears is but a trifle, comparei with the experi- 
ence of all mankind in the same affairs. 

A full knowledge of what othe s have at- 
tempted and done in your line of work, and 
of the principles which govern it, is not only 
interes‘ing, but is of the greatest practical 
value. The experience of mankind in all 
matters, the knowledge they have acquired, 
what they have don: in the past and what 
they are doing to-day, is all set dow: and re- 
corded in books for the benefit of all who will 
use them. These records of human knowl- 
edge and experience can only be kept with 
any approach to completeness and accessibil- 
ity in public libraries, jnst as the records of 
our titles to property are kept in public of- 
fices where all mayexamine them. Our men: 
tal property is surely of as much value as our 
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jands and chattels, and the publie should be 
concerned in preserving the records of it. 
This accumulated knowledge must be made 
use of by all workers who would increase 
their own practical efficiency. No one ever 
becomes fully qualified for anything by sim- 
ply depending upon his own personal experi- 
ence without further study. No one ever has 
his education finished, even the practical part 
of it. One is fortunate if on leaving school or 
college he has learned how to educate him- 
self, and has received the stimulus. For 
most people there is no means for going fur- 
ther, except such as are furnished by the pub- 
lic library. And here not only professional 
and literary people but the followers of all 
trades and occupations will find help. 


But there are other things besides a 
mere proficiency in one’s individual calling 
which it must be admitted are of practical 
value and importance. In this country we 
are all equal partners in the management of 
the government and the administration of 
laws for the protection of life and property. 
It avails one nothing to acquire property if he 
cannot preserve and enjoy it. The very ex- 


istence of our institutions depends upon the 
intelligence as well as the uprightness of all 


the people This is what justifies taxation for 
the public schools, and the same considera- 
tions justify taxation for public libraries. Itis 
necessary for people to know what men have 
said and thought and done in the past in or- 
der to know what and where we are at the 
present time, and what we should do and 
what is likely to happen. It was said two 
thousand years ago by one of the foremost 
men of all this world, that ‘‘not to know what 
has been transacted in former times is to con- 
tinue always a child.’’ 


Macaulay says, ‘‘No man who is correctly 
informed as to the past will be disposed to 
take a morose or desponding view of the pres- 
ent.’’ When people learn that ‘‘the present 
is the fruit of the past and the germ of the 
future,’’ that the condition of mankind has 
been surely growing better, and that no per- 
manent change or improvement can occur 
which is not a natural and continuous out- 
growth of the past, there will be more patience 
and less violence, and the welfare of the com- 
munity will not be threatened by all manner 
of wild experiments. It is mainly the self-ed- 
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ucation of the people which will accomplish 
this most practical service, and the free li- 
brary is its most essential instrumentality. 

These considerations alone ought to be 
sufficient, but there are higher ones. 

Under an old picture of Mercury, the mes- 
senger, riding in a chariot drawn by a pair 
of birds, is this legend: 

**Pray, Sir Mercury, why ridest thou in so 
fine a chariot, when thy winged sandals 
will save both thy time and thy birds too?’’ 

‘*It is to show’’ quoth the God, ‘‘an 
ensample to mortals, who, in their daily 
affairs, ought not to forget that their business 
may somztimes best be served by beauty.’’ 

For the great majority of the people the 
library furnishes the only means for culti- 
vation. History, literature and art are as 
necessary for real living as reading, writing 
and arithmetic. Of course these preliminary 
instrumental studies are indispensabl-, but 
there is no more excuse for stopping with 
them than there is fora gardener’s paying 
all his attention to the roots of his plants and 
none to the higher farts or to the flower or 
fruit. It is the flower and the fruit to which 
all the rest is subservient, for which it all 
exists. The flowering of the mind is the 
object of true education. One who cares for 
nothing but his own business is the slave of 
his work, and if he succeeds so that he may 
retire from work he is the slave of his prop- 
erty. 

It is good to see a person studying some- 
thing which he does not expect will ever bring 
him a dollar. There is hope for that person. 

To aid in practical education as well as in 
the cultivation of the mind is the aim of 
modern library workers. They have recog- 
nized that the old plan of gathering up a col- 
lection of books and then merely waiting for 
the people to come of their own motion to use 
them was comparatively fruitless. It was as 
though we should establish schools and then 
not send the children to them or not provide 
any teachers when they did attend. Nowthe 
aim is not only to collect good and useful 
books but to induce people to use them and 
to show them how, so that the library shall 
be an active, aggressive educational force in 
the community. This is the most important 
part of library work as it is being carried on 
today and will be in the future. 


Librarians and their assistants have 








become missionaries and teachers instead of 
mere custodians. And we should not fail to 
remember that this momentous change is due 
almost entirely to the exertions of the Ameri- 
can Library Association and its founders dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years. That organi- 
zation of librarians has devised and ¢#ntroduced 
new methods of library management, has 
induced the writing and publication of invalu- 
able works on library matters which would be 
yet unwritten if left to individual effort, has 
brought about the organization of numerous 
state associations, the establishment of state 
library commissions, the founding of library 
schools for the training of librarians and assist- 
ants, and more than all has infused a new 
spirit and new aims into the work. What it 
has accomplished is of more widespread bene- 
fit than the endowment of a new university 
with many millions. 


In our state we are now beginning to enter 
into the fruits of this work. When we look 
upon the past and consider the advancement 
that has been made in the last few years we 
are justified in believing that the number and 
efficiency of our public libraries will certainly 
continue to increase. The demands and the 
necessities are not nearly supplied. This is a 
movement in which the practical business men 
of every place ought to assist, without wait- 
ing, as has happened in many places, until 
they see the material advantages of a fine 
building in prospect before they lend a hand. 
A library is useful to them, and they can be 
useful to the library, and so help the whole 
community. The library movement is certain 
to go forward. It isas sure and as resistless as 
the advance of a mighty glacier down its 
mountain slope. It will continue until these 
temples of learning are within reach of all the 
people, and by their aid all may acquire the 
education and cultivation which the few years 
of school life cannot giv, and in a measure 
fulfill the aspirations expressed in the lines of 
Holmes: 


‘Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul. 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a done more vast 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by Jife’s unresting sea!’’ 











IOWA SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL 
1903. : 


The Iowa Library Commission takes pleas- 
ure in announcing that the third annual ses- 
sionof the Summer School for Library Train- 
ing will be held at the State University, Iowa 
City, Iowa, as a department of the Summer 
Session of the State University of Iowa, June 
22 to August 1, 1903. 

Inasmuch as emphasis is laid upon prac- 
tice work and prompt technical revision and 
correction, the number admitted to the class 
must be limited and Iowa librarians will be 
given the preference. If this limit is not 
reached by librarians of our owa state others 
may be admitted. The requirements for 
admission are at least a four years’ high 
school course or its equivalent and some 
experience in library work. 

The course in cataloging and classification 
will be given, as heretofore, by Miss Esther 
Crawford, of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The course will deal with 
the fundamentals of each subject, and on the 
supposition that the student has had little, if 
any, previous instruction. 

Classification will be based upon the Deci- 
mal System (abridged edition) and the Cutter 
author numbers will be used. The course in 
cataloging extends through two sessions, 
instead of one, as heretofore, thus reducing 
the ‘‘cramming’’ process and its consequent 
evils. The first year’s course will cover the 
elementary principles of author and title entry 
and will extend through the first four and 
one-half weeks of the session. The second 
year’s course will extend through the entire 
six weeks, covering the principles of subject 
and analytical cataloging. ‘Thesecond year’s 
course will be open only toa limited number 
of students, admission being based on the 
quality of the first year’s work previously 
done in this school and subsequent experi- 
ence, or upon satisfactory evidence furnished 
as to previous training and actual library 
record work. Former students, who return, 
are advised to take one of the regular courses 
outside the Library School. 

The last two weeks of the session, from 
July 20 to August 1, will be given mainly to 
library work with children, and students will 
be admitted forthiscoursealone. This course 
will be given by Miss Annie Carrol] Moore, of 









Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn, N. Y., it 
having proved a most important feature of 
last summer’s session. No phase of library 
work is of such vital importance as the work 
with the children, and the attendance of many 
peside librarians is anticipated. No librarian 
should fail to take this course, if unable to 
attend the entire session. 

Reference work will be in charge of Miss 
Harriet A. Wood of the University Library, 
and will receive the attention which its import- 
ance demands; helpful methods for aiding 
students, best books on selected subjects, 
etc., will be discussed. 

Lectures on general library and literary 
topics will be given and questions of library 
architecture, government and service, admin- 
istration, the library’s ideals, etc., will be 
discussed. The question of book selection 
will be treated in several lectures. 

The tuition fee in the Library School is 
$10.00 for the regular first year’s course; 
including the course in Library Work with 
Children. For this latter course alone the fee 
will be $5.00. 

To those returning for the second year’s 
course in cataloging the tuition will be $5.00, 
and these students are advised to take one 
additional course in the University Summer 
Session. 

The additional cost of library material 
necessary for practice work and the necessary 
text books, will not exceed $10.00. 

Address all communications regarding the 
instruction to Miss Alice 8. Tyler, Secretary 
lowa Library Commission, Des Moines, Iowa. 





DOUGLAS PRINTS OF LIBRARY OF 
CONGRESS. 


The reproductions of the mural decorations 
of the Library of Congress, issued by the 
Douglas Art Company, Washington, D. C., 
are well adapted for use in public libraries. 
The pictures in color of the six decorations by 
John W. Alexander of the ‘‘ Evolution of the 
book,”” are admirable for wall use, as are 
many others of the reproductions, and may 
be obtained in four sizes. The pictures in 
color may also be obtained in portfolio form 
for reference use. Portfolio No. 2, contain- 
ing twenty-two pictures, will be sent for $2.00, 
postpaid. 





LIBRARY NEWS OF THE STATE. 


Centerville. The Drake Free Public 
Library building erected for Centerville 
through the generosity of ex-Governor F. M. 
Drake, was dedicated with appropriate exer- 
cises January 15, 1903. The chief address 
was made by Governor Cummins, who in an 
eloquent manner set forth the value of 
such an institution in a community and the 
splendid public spirit which prompts such a 
gift. A large delegation of the students and 
friends of Drake University, numbering over 
500, were taken on a special train from Des 
Moines, and the enthusiasm of the Drake 
students added considerably to the general 
spirit of appreciation and good cheer of the 
day. No greater ovation could be given any 
man than was given by his fellow citizens of 
his town and state to General Drake on this 
occasion. 

The program was given in two places sim- 
ultaneously,—at the Opera House and the 
Presbyterian church,—and was as follows, 
the order being changed to admit of each part 
being given twice: 

Music, Centerville Military Band. 

Vocal Chorus, Prof. F. J. Held. 

Invocation, Rev. F. L. Moffett. 

Vocal Chorus, Harmony Club, Prof. Rus- 
sell A. Morrison, Director. 

Address, Miss Alice S. Tyler, Des Moines. 

‘* History of Library,’’ Mrs. J. B. Tilmont. 

‘*The Presentand Future of the Library,’’ 
Rev. Geo. M.. Adams. 

Vocal Chorus, Drake University Chorus. 

Address by Governor A. B. Cummins. 

Vocal Solo, Dean Frederick Howard, 
Drake University. 

Address, Presentation of keys, ex-Gov. 
F. M. Drake. 

Address, Accep‘ance of keys, Mayor W. 
A. Callen. 

Address, Chairman Library Board, Col. 
E. C. Haynes. 

Music, Drake Chorus. 

Benediction, Rev. John D. Vannoy. 

Musi:, Drake Military Band. 

The building is of granite pressed brick 
with terra cotta trimming and stone founda- 
tion and basement, and will cost, complete, 
with lot, about $30,000. In addition to this, 
Governor Drake has presented the Library 
with his check for $1,000 for the purchase of 
books for the new library. 

Chariton, Mr. Carnegie has expressed 
his willingness to erect a building for the Free 
Public Library of Chariton to cost $10,000. 


The city council has already by resolution 








FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, NEWTON, IOWA. 


agreed to the conditions, viz: an annual 
maintenance of not less than $1,000, and to 
furnish a suitable site. 

Charles City. The Library Board has 
received a proposition from Mr. Carnegie to 
erect a $12,500 public library building provided 
a ten per cent annual maintenance be guaran- 
teed and a suitable lot provided. 


Clinton. Mr. Carnegie has increased 


his gift to Clinton from $30,000 to $45,000. 
The Board will proceed to the erection of the 
building in the spring, having selected Patton 
& Miller of Chicago, as archi ects. 

Council Bluffs: A new library build- 
ing to cost $70,000 will be erected in Council 
Bluffs through the generosity of Mr. Car- 
negie. The council has already by resolu- 
tion provided for the annual maintenance of 
$7,000, and steps were taken some months 
ago tu secure a suitable lot. 


Indianola. A new library building to 
cost $10,000 will be erected for the public 
library at Indianola by Mr. Carnegie on the 
usual conditions. 

Marion. The City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of Marion have maintained 
a library and reading room for almost two 
years, and now the welcome announcement is 
made that Mr. Carnegie will erect a library 
building for Marion to cost $10,000, on the 
usual conditions. It will now be necessary 
to vote on the question of a municipal tax 
forthe maintenance of the library, and senti- 
ment will doubtless be in favor of it. 


Mount Pleasant. Mr. Carnegie has 
expressed his willingness to erect a building 
for the public library at Mount Pleasant on 
the usual conditions. Inasmuch as the two- 
mill tax levy provides an income of $1,400 per 
year the cost of the building will probably be 
$14 ,000 
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Newton. The new building for the Free 
Public Library at Newton was opened to the 
public without formal exercises on Decem- 
ber 22, 1902. This building was erected 
through Mr. Carnegie’s generosity, he havi 
placed $10,000 dollars at the disposal of the 
Library Board on the usual conditions. The 
commenable promptness with which the 
board acted is certainly worthv of note, as 
less than a year elapsed from the time of Mr. 
Carnegie’s announcement until the new build. 
ing was occupied. Hallett & Rawson, of 
Des Moines, were the architects The build. 
ing is two stories, and necesarily plain in its 
interior finish with this amount of money. 
A buff pressed brick was used with grey 
trimmings. 

Spencer, Another $10,000 gift to lows j 
from Mr. Carnegie is for the erection of 4 
public library building at Spencer, on the 
usual conditions. These will doubtless be 
complied with. 





IOWA HISTORY. 


Librarians and trustees should be interested 
in the book by Prof. B. F. Shambaugh, of 
the Department of Political Science of the 


State University, entitled ‘‘ History of the Con 
stitutions of lowa’’ The book is an accounto 
the political foundations of the commonwealth, 
and the subject is presented in a most enter 
taining manner. The large type and pes 
ing appearance of the book add to its 
bility. ‘This book has been sent to all the fre 
public libraries of the state through the courtesy 
of Mr. Charles Aldrich, Curator of the Histor: 
cal Department of Iowa. Others desiring th 
book may obtain it of him for the nominal 
price of $1.00. 








